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SELF CONTROL THE END OF EDUCATION.* 


Mucu has been said in the educational world, upon the nature and ob- 
jects of education, based upon that technical and verbal designation of 
the work, which is derived from the etymology of the term. This desig- 
nation makes education consist in development merely, or the unfolding 
and drawing out of the faculties of man. ‘The definition is good, as far 
as it goes ; but to confine our conception of a work so complex and com- 
prehensive as the proper education of a human being, to that aspct of it 
which is presented by a single figurative term, is necessarily to stop 
short of the whole truth ; nay, is to fall into serious error. Other terms , 
as discipline, training, supply in some measure what the term educa- 
tion lacks. ‘‘ Train up a child in the way he should go,”’ is after all as 
good a description of the work to be accomplished for the child and in 
the child, as can be given; while the end to be secured by this training 
in the right way, is also exactly expressed, when it is added: “ And 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.”’ 

I propose at this time then, to discuss the nature and object of educa- 
tion, considered as consisting, in the proper direction and control of all 
the faculties of our nature. Or to speak more succinctly, I shall main- 
tain the proposition that the true nature and the true end of the work 
which we call education is, to make man master of himself ; is to give 
him ability to take possession of and control himself ; not of course in 
the way of self-will and self-sufficiency, but in subordination to that 
which is higher than the individual, the state; and to Him who is 
supreme over all; and not without dependence of course, upon that 
Divine aid, wanting which, man can do nothing. 





* Opening Address before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at the Annual 
Meeting in Milwaukee, August 1, 1860, by the President, J. B. Prapt. 
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I have said that a true idea of education involves the proper direction 
and control of the faculties of our nature, and it will be the most con. 
venient distribution of the subject : 

First, To inquire into the import of the term faculties, as being that 
which most properly designates the capacities of man. 

Secondly, To consider the matter of their subjugation and control. 

Thirdly, To indicate briefly the several groups of faculties which are 
in this sense to be educated, with some hints at the processes by which 
the work is to be done. 


Our faculties are in a general sense our capacities, or our various 
abilities to act, and take their character of course from the threefold 
parts of our nature, the material, the animal and the spiritual. Thus we 
have the faculties of speech, of thought and of locomotion ; or we have 
the capacity to talk, to think and to walk. But in this general sense 
other things also have capacities. The beaver can build his house, and 
the robin her nest ; these animals therefore have the capacity of con- 
struction. The lode-stone attracts iron, it therefore has the capacity of 
attracting it. By a more strict use of language, we speak of the proper- 
ties of inanimate things ; of the capacities, or instincts of brutes, and 
of the faculties of men. Certain metals have the property of mallea- 
bility, most birds have the capacity of flying, and many have the instinct 
of migration ; man has the faculty of reason. But we never apply the 
term faculty to inanimate things ; we do it occasionally, but somewhat 
indefinitely, in regard to brutes ; while we constantly and without the 
least hesitation, apply it to the capacities, and especially to the higher 
capacities of man. Why this difference, this broad and impassible dis- 
tinction, made in the use of language between men and things ; while we 
also perceive a difference though less marked, in the application of these 
terms to men and brutes? Some acute modern writer, Coleridge I think, 
has remarked in substance, that the fixed and universal use of language, 
is often, though the undesigned, yet the truest exponent, of absolute and 
universal truth ; and Jouffroy, a French metaphysical writer, says in re- 
gard to the point in question, which he discusses in an admirable and 
most satisfactory manner, that this peculiarity in the use of language 
which assigns faculties to men but not to things, and hardly to brutes, 
arises from the fact that man in addition to all and above other capacities 
has the capacity of self-control : the power to direct and govern his fac- 
ulties ; that it is because things have no such power of self-direction and 
self-government, that there exists the great and eternal distinction be- 
tween persons and things. But while recognizing this fact, as lying at 
the basis of all proper views of human education, we must go further 
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and take cognizance of the additional fact, that, in being made possessor 
of this power of self-direction and self-control, man becomes a responsi- 
ble being, and to this end, has within him therefore a faculty or principle 
higher than this power of self-control, supreme over the fiat of his per- 
sonal will, viz: that Divine and sacred principle which we call conscience; 
something in man, yet something above and beyond him. Something 
which sits as sentinel over all man’s inward and outward doings, and 
therefore takes cognizance of this matter of man’s use and direction of 
his faculties, and of his control or non-control of himself; pronouncing 
continually also a verdict of approval or condemnation, as the result of 
her inquest. 


II. 


The question of education then, is not a question of mere utility, or 
expediency, or personal benefit ; it is not a question of individual taste, 
and personal preference ; but one of stern duty and obligation. It is a 
matter whose every aspect must be confronted by the question of right 
and wrong ; and which encounters at every turn, the troublesome but in- 
evitable censorship of conscience. 

It is also to be noted that the matter before us is not a question of the 
development or non-development of the human faculties; it is not a choice 
between a proper education and no education, that we are called upon 
tomake. The words of the plain-spoken divine, who said to the fond 
mother, all too neglectful of her child,—‘‘madam, if you do not educate 
your son yourself, the devil will educate him for you,” express a truth 
unplatable it may be, but not safely to be overlooked. In softer phrase, 
the assertion means, that the moral nature and affections of the child 
will certainly be developed ; if not in a right direction, then in a wrong 
one; that if not directed, subjugated, purified and refined, they will run 
wild into riot and ruin. But what is true of this part of the child’s na- 
ture, is true more or less of every part. Directly or indirectly, it is in 
the power of man, and is the duty of man, to exercise a control over 
every faculty and every function of his nature. But if he does not con- 
trol them, they do not therefore cease to act. The wondrous and complex 
machine of the human organism, once launched into being, ceases not its 
movement, till it has run its course. If it be not guided along the track 
of right and truth, and in accordance with physical and moral law, it 
plunges itself along as it may ; through the darkness of ignorance, the 
mists of error, the pollutions of sin, and the thorny thickets of remorse. 
But it does not pause in its course because uncontrolled, though its course 
may much sooner be brought to a close. This consideration is often 
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overlooked, and it seems to be thought by many that if the capacities of 
man’s nature are not seriously called into action and impelled by volition 
they are dormant, and have little or no action or development. But this 
is a serious mistake. Some of the lower functions of our nature go on 
almost or quite independent of any conscious volition on our part, as 
the digestion of our food, the circulation of the blood and the like. The 
only control which we perceive ourselves able to exercise over these func- 
tions, is that which we effect by applying those aids and supplying those 
conditious which the laws of health require, in order to their normal 
action. But even here, enlightened reason and a watchful conscience tell 
us that we are responsible for error, abuse or neglect. Kind nature, like 
a watchful mother, repairs many of the consequences of our neglect, and 
supplies somewhat the lack of our watchfulness, as to the body ; but not 
without giving us frequent warning and rebuke. As we rise above thosc 
things that assimilate us with the brute, and as we enter into the realm 
of developed life, and civilization, we pass more and more beyond the 
nursing care of nature, and the guidance of instinct, and we become more 
and more conscious of our power of self-control, and of our correspondent 
responsibility. We readily see and admit a difference in this respect, 
between a child and a man, and between a man in savage and civilized 
life. 

In this connection it should be observed that our direction of those 
faculties or capacities of our nature which are obviously under our power 
of control, is not exercised without interruption. This interruption is 
partly natural, and in so far, is beneficial ; but in part it arises from our 
own neglect or weakness. So various and complex are our powers, that 
not all can or need to be summoned into action at once; but each in turn, 
and often several at one time, as circumstances require. In this repect, 
man if master of himself, is as to his faculties, as a master to his ser- 
vants, or a director, to those employed under him. He now calls upon 
this one, and now upon that, assigning to each his work, and personally 
directing those whose work is for the time the most important. Unlike 
many servants, however, our faculties do not become idle, when we with- 
draw our supervision from them, or cease to give them specific direction. 
They go on, so to speak, of themselves, and even in sleep, do not entirely 
suspend their action. Muscular movement for instance never ceases; 
some of the functions that involve what we call involuntary motion, keep 
on, (except in abnormal states) from the first breath till the last. Even 
those exercises of muscular or locomotive power which we can consciously 
control, may continue their action, when control is seemingly withdrawn. 
We walk, work or sing mechanically, as we call it, while engaged about 
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something else, the lower process sometimes going on in consequence of 
an impulse of the will, given at the first, and sometimes beginning, to 
all appearance, spontaneously. So also with the senses ; we often hear, 
see and touch things, and receive sensations thereby, without designing 
to do so, and without taking cognizance of the impressions received.— 
Subsequently, perhaps long after, we discover or dimly recall the sensa- 
tion, by some subtle power of association. Still less do our intellectual 
faculties cease to act, because we fail to direct or control them. They 
still go on perceiving, comparing, combining, and are never at rest. We 
sometimes take no note of their action, because our personality is occu- 
pied with some absorbing grief or passion, or we are asleep. Even this 
latter state consists not in a suspension of the action of our faculties, 
but of our supervision of this action. And in this state, we, that is to 
say our faculties, both mental and physical, perform feats of difficulty 
and daring, that we cannot or do not make them perform, when we are 
awake and control them. And there is another state in which, although 
we cease to control our faculties, we do not cease to observe their action. 
It is that state which we call reverie. In this state, says one, we abandon 
the control of our faculties, and like children let out of school, leave them 
to their own pleasure, while we sit idly by, and watch their sport, and 
at length, like the school-master, call them to order, and resume our con- 
trol. In this state we retire as it were, into ourselves, and clearly per- 
ceive, at such moments, the distinction between ourselves, our own proper 
personality, and the instrumental portion of our being, if I may so ex- 
press it, or that wonderful apparatus, physical, emotional and intellectual, 
with which we are at present connected. 

But to draw my remarks towards a more practical issue, I may next 
observe that many persons, indeed the vast majority of human beings, 
never obtain any proper and complete control over the capacities of their 
nature. This is but another way of saying, that the majority of mankind 
fail of reaching the end of their existence. Born heir to a princely 
estate, made a dweller in a house, which though formed of clay, is perfect, 
wonderful and beautiiul, beyond all productions of human art; provided 
with a retinue of servants to do his every bidding, with the means of 
intercourse with every form of existence and realm of truth, and of access 
to every avenue of enjoyment, and conscious moreover, both of his kingly 
right to his estate and the obedience of those his subjects, and of his 
inherent ability to control and command, man nevertheless for the most 
part fails—alas ! how sadly fails! to meet his responsibilities, and rise 
to the dignity of his proper position. How seldom do we meet one who 
is truly master of himself; who, taking a proper inventory of his estate, 
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manages it with thrift and success; or who taking a due account of his 
servants, gives to each his task and his meat in due season, commading 


obedience at pleasure, and ruling all with diligence. Instead of this we | 


often behold a scene of anarchy and disorder; the fields,—(the opportu. 
nities of usefulness,) grown over with wecds and thorns; the house (the 
bodily tabernacle) dilapidated and out of repair, the servants, (the several 
faculties, ) idle, disobedient and wasteful; the owner, that is the soul, 
weak, fitful, dissatisfied and unhappy. 

It is true, that a partial subjection of some of the faculties is obtained 
by most persons; but only that subjection, which some peculiar circum- 
stances, some pressure of necessity or some strong bias of inclination 
effects. The mechanic obtains an efficient mastery of some portion of his 
muscular system, because by that means he must earn his daily bread, 
while in other respects, perhaps, even his physical system is awkward 
and imperfect in its action, and perchance grossly neglected or abused; 
and his mind is very possibly a wilderness of error, prejudice and neglect. 
The musician may have trained to the highest efficiency, his power of 
distinguishing and producing musical sounds, but cannot perceive or per- 
form accurately, anything else, The mathematician or logician may have 
absolute control over his powers of thought, and none scarcely over his 
passions. Inshort, nothing is more common, than a partial subjugation 
of man’s nature by himself, while nothing is more rare than one who has 
reduced to obedience every faculty and capacity with which he has been 
endowed, by a beneficent Creator. And yet nothing less than this can 
be deemed a proper accomplishment of the work appointed for man to 
do. Willingly to stop short of this, is to deny our birthright, and bury 
our talent in the earth. 

As might be expected, that part of the work of self-subjugation and 
self-control which is most important, is most difficult. To train some 
portion of the physical forces into habits of industry and persistent effort, 
is not always an easy task; and yet it is done by many of the toiling 
millions; to discipline the mental powers in such wise that labor becomes 
intelligent, is less easily accomplished; but is often effected; but so to 
discipline the desires which prompt to physical effort, as to learn to ob- 
serve the golden mean of moderation; so to subjugate the passions which 
arise in the intercourse and strifes of human society, as to exemplify al- 
ways the great law of Christian love; so to exalt and refine the tastes, 
as to rise above grossness and barbarity, and avoid all mere sensual ex- 
cess; and finally so to enjoy the world as not to abuse it; so to realize 
our weak and imperfect (and shall I offend any one if I add, our sinful) 
condition, as to seek help from One that is Mighty, and deliverance 
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through Him who came to save;—to do all this is a work indeed. And 
nothing less than this can ever give true satisfaction to an earnest and 
thoughtful nature. To attempt less than this, is to attempt too little.— 
To achieve less than this, is to fail in the end of our being. Not all this 
can bedone in a day orayear. Little of this is ever effected, except by 
arduous and at times even agonizing effort. The victory over ourselves 
is obtained not indeed in the fierce conflict of arms, or the bloody strife 
of embattled hosts; but it is a victory more precious and more important 
than ever warrior gained with the sword. 

It is quite true that this work has its social and general, as well as its 
individual aspect; and it is in this latter point of view, that we as edu. 
cators are chiefly to consider it. I mean to say that we are members one 
of another, and help or hinder each other, in the work of life. Each 
human being whose bark is launched forth upon the sea of existence, is 
aided or impeded in his course, by unseen currents that come from the 
past, as well as by the favoring or adverse influences of the present.— 
And the Searcher of hearts, the Judge of all the earth, who ever doeth 
right, surely will not condemn earnest and humble effort, because not 
fully successful, if earnest and humble effort has indeed been put forth. 
It is those who knowing the Master’s will, attempt not its performance, 
or attempt only the purposes of self-will and self-sufficiency; and those 
who having the five talents or the ten, improve them not, or waste and 
pervert their gifts, and abuse their opportunities; it is those who, self- 
condemned, know in their secret heart, that no approval can be expected 
from the final inquest of justice and truth. 

It is the province, and the highest province of the teacher as well as 
the parent, to extend a helping hand to childhood, in the work of self- 
discipline; to guide the untravelled feet, and tottering steps; to point 
with out-stretched and unvarying finger, to the path of light and truth; 
and not only by words of wisdom, of encouragement and of warning, 
but still more by the power of example, to direct the inexperience, and 
invigorate the feeble and fitful purpose of youth. Do we as teachers 
and educators, realize that this is our highest mission? Alas! while 
we are so prone to forget the highest end of our own life on earth, it 
will not be surprising if we do not always bear in mind as we ought the 
highest good and chiefest need of those whom we assume to teach. But 
another formidable difficulty which the teacher of earnest and elevated 
purpose encounters in his work, is the resistance that arises from the 
common want of self-control every where to be seen. Unused to any 
serious effort for this self-control in themselves, and if not altogether 
ignorant, yet not wisely mindful of its importance for their children, it is 
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not surprising that many parents fail to second the wish, and even resist 
the efforts of teachers, to awaken in their pupils a sense of the necessity 
and yalue of self-government. It is one of the strange freaks of human 
infirmity moreover, that parents through a petty jealousy of the teacher's 
authority, sometimes refuse to uphold him in a strictness of discipline at 
school that they do not hesitate to enforce at home. Yet another diff. 
culty, both for teacher and pupil, nay for all who would lead a rational 
life, or reccommend a lofty aim, is the barbarism and animalism, the in- 
veterate prejudice, and unreasoning ignorance that still rears its hydra 
head, amid all the boasted and boastful enlightenment and progress of 
the nineteenth century. As once remarked one of our most eminent 
Wisconsin teachers, “every community resists its own elevation.” By 
this it is not to be understood that the whole community do this by con- 
certed action; but there is always a dead weight of indifference, ignor- 
ance and prejudice that every enlightened teacher and all who would co- 
operate with him, must encounter. And it is only after long and persis. 
tent effort that such a public sentiment can be created as will sustain an 
advanced standard of school discipline. But when this point is reached, 
it is not too much to say that the community in which it obtains, has 
become silently transformed in the process. No more unerring index of 
the progress and position of a community, on the scale of civilization, 
can be found, than the character of its teachers and schools. It was 
said of old, “like people, like Priest;’’ but it may be added, with equal 
emphasis, ‘like people like school;’’ for all the successive steps which 
culminate in the existence of good schools, and all the influences which 
sustain and perpetuate them, presuppose that self-denial, that pains- 
taking effort, that patient perseverance, and that lofty and generous pur- 
pose, which make up the self-control of which I speak. And he who has 
labored long and unselfishly in the school or for the school, orin any other 
work having human elevation for its object, will find his reward; not 
perhaps in any pecuniary form, but first in the consciousness of having 
aimed to make the world better, and not least in the good will and grate- 
ful remembrance of those who have been aided and encouraged by his 
efforts, in the work of self-elevation; and most of all in the approbation 
of Heaven. Let the earnest educator then take courage; “be not weary 
in well doing; for in due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” 


Il. 
It now remains for me briefly to indicate, as a matter of practical con- 


cernment for the parent and teacher, and for all indeed who would seek 
and promote this self-discipline, which lies at the foundation of human 
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weal, the several groups of human faculties, and some of the means and 
processes by which they are to be subjugated and trained. 

In classifying the faculties, I shall not attempt to follow any prescribed 
logical order, laid down by metaphysical writers, but shall name them in 
that order which seems most convenient for my present purpose: 

First, then, passing by the matter of early infant nourishment, the 
Senses claim the attention of the parent and teacher. First in the 
nursery and first in the school room, do these inlets to the soul put it in 
communication with the world without, and excite the power of thought 
within. And in both, the child’s education may be said to begin with 
the eye. Stimulated by light, this organ begins to perform its functions, 
first at random, but at length the child begins to exert volition, and the 
action of the eye is imperfectly controlled. The same thing is true at 
school. ‘The little child at first learns, and chiefly learns, by this medium. 
From what it sees, more than from what it hears, the soul gains its first 
impressions. Every object before it, every peculiarity in the appearance 
and every motion of the teacher, arrests its attention. [low important 
that the objects presented, are such as may please, soften and silently 
instruct; that the manner of the teacher be of the same description. — 
Object teaching, as an fundamental part of primary instruction, is begin- 
ning to receive that attention which it deserves ;* butI can now only point 
to its importance and pass on. 

The sense of hearing, is awakened in close proximity with that of sight, 
and in the school room, soon plays an important part, in the oral teaching 
and book recitations there introduced. The cultivation of this sense 
should be an object cf attention in connection with the elocutionary and 
musical exercises of the school room. And here again the influence of 
the personality of the teacher is to be thought of. How deep and poten® 
the effect of the tones of the voice! It has been said that the most cer 
tain index of internal character, is that which is thus furnished; and the 
teacher cannot here successfully simulate that which he or she does not 
possess. Finally, in regard to all the senses, it may be observed, that 
more needs to be done, and more can be done, by both parents and teach- 
ers, to secure accuracy and discrimination in their use. While some 
children are naturally quick and active, others exhibit dulness and defect 
in the outward perceptions, which if neglected, becomes fixed and almost 
incurable. 

2. The next group of faculties that claims notice in the order of devel- 
opment, is that of Locomotion. As early almost as the action of any of 





| *F,. HARDER’s Manual of Object Teaching, we judge to be one of the best extant, from 
a translation of the Introduction (from the German,) recently givenin The (Ky.) Educa- 
tional Monthly. 
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the senses, is the manifestation of muscular movement. This too at first 
is involuntary; and this fact illustrates again the remark that the facul- 
ties have a capacity of action, independent of the will. We can almost 
detect the moment says one, when the personality of the child begins to 
control the movements of its limbs. It is quite true that the natural ac- 
tivity of childhood and youth, secures usually a partial development and 
control of the powers of locomotion. But it is also true, that unless 
some systematic and well considered process of physical training is made 
a part of the work of education, physical development and the power of 
physical self-control will usually be very imperfect. This too is beginning 
to receive more attention among educators, and the bad effects of the 
neglect of a due physical training upon health and morals are more gen- 
erally felt and acknowledged. 

3. The Expressive Facutties, which may next be noticed, are those 
with which the ordinary exercises of the school room have much to do, 
but with which it unfortunately happens they often have to do, to very 
little purpose. Children learn to talk at home after such fashion as pre- 
vails at home, and at school they learn to read, after such fashion as pre- 
vails there; and in due time they master the science which teaches —that 
is to say, they go through the book which purports to teach, how ‘to 
speak and write the English language correctly.”” But somehow it hap- 
pens that corresponding results do not follow. I will only add, that ani- 
mated and familiar conversational teaching and object lessons, with the 
younger pupils, and the judicious use of topical recitations with the more 
advanced, will do more to cultivate the power of expression and awaken 
the power of thought also, than all the ordinary exercises of the school 
room. 

4, Of the group of Inre.Lectuat Facutrises, I will observe, that 
the difficulty which both teacher and pupil encounter, is not to give them 
exercise,—that they find readily enough, though more frequently outside 
of books and lessons than otherwise—but to reduce them to obedience.— 
Activity and brilliance of intellect are not infrequent, but the more im- 
portant power of steady application is rare. And yet it is precisely upon 
this, so far as intellect goes, that success in life depends. A distinguish- 
ed teacher once said, that if at the end of a term, a pupil had sensibly 
increased his power of attention, the time and labor expended had not 
been barren in results, Those studies then and those methods of teach- 
ing are to be sought out, which will be most useful in this direction.— 
And here I may add, that those things which tend to give power and per- 
spicuity of expression, also give power and continuity of thought. The 
latter is indicated by the former. 
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5. The Tastes, or the Mstuetic Facuuties, next claim attention, 
as forming in some sense the transitional group between the intellectual 
and moral faculties. That more attention should be paid to the cultiva- 
tion of the sense of the beautiful is generally conceded. The architecture 
and embellishment of the school-house, as well as the private dwelling, 
the appliances of music, and drawing and the like, readily suggest them- 
selves; but except in isolated cases, we have no systematic attempts as 
yet, to make much use of these educat‘ng influences. An essay to be 
read to us in the course of our session, by Mrs. Hoyt, will discuss one 
branch of this subject, and I pass on with the remark, that though useful 
as an aid, mere refinement of tastes and manners must not be mistaken 
for moral rectitude, and inward self-control. A graceful exterior often 
covers a thoroughly selfish heart. In a much higher degree, therefore, 

6. The Apretires and Passrons of the child’s nature are objects of 
concernment, in the work of education, considered as consisting in the 
development of the power of self-control. The Appetites and Passions 
comprehend the group, or the two groups, of the Primary Inclinations 
and Sensibilities of our nature; that is to say, the innate predisposition 
which exists within us, anterior to and aside from reason, to do certain 
things, and to like or dislike certain things. For instance, to seek food 
and preserve life; to love that which gives us pleasure, and hate that 
which gives us yain; to cherish our offspring, and to destroy that which 
is obnoxious and hurtful. These propensities are chiefly animal in their 
nature; but in their direction, restraint and control, consists no small 
part of that discipline of life, upon which the formation of moral character 
depends. I shall not dwell upon the subject of moral training, as a part 
of the teacher’s work, as it was largely discussed at our last meeting; 
and will be further considered at the present session. But I proceed to 
mention, in the last place, those faculties of our nature, which are su- 
preme in importance and dignity over all the rest; which constitute the 
essence of our personal being; which are to use and control all the other 
faculties, as their instruments and servants. I mean, 

7. The Rationat and Rexicrovs Facuttizs. I say rational and re- 
ligious faculties, because it is necessary to consider them in both aspects. 
These faculties are reason, will and conscience; reason to apprehend 
absolute truth and eternal right; will to chose and follow that which is 
true and right; and conscience, as the voice of God in the soul, speaking 
through the light of reason, in approval or condemnation of our choice. 
And it is this faculty of will, this power of choice, this fearful gift of 
liberty, that makes us arbiters of our destiny; while yet we are respon- 
sible to God our maker, because God is higher than we. 
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Here we enter the mysterious realm of the spiritual and the eternal; 
and in remembrance of that which is above and beyond the world of sense, 


should all our efforts be put forth, when we assume to guide the unin- 
structed steps of childhood and youth. For the varied gifts and capaci- 


ties of man, are a curse and not a blessing to him, if uncontrolled; and 
the most perfect personal mastery over his faculties, shall bring him no 
peace at last, unless he submissively learn, that OnE is also his Master; 
even He who came to be the Way, the Truth and the Life. 





DIRECT, BUT NOT PARALYZE. 


[The following waif, which has been handed us by a friend, is worthy 
of preservation: ] 


He who checks a child in terror,— 
Stops its play, or stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 


Give it play, and never fear it ; 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never, break its spirit ; 
Curb it, only to direct. 


Would you still the flowing river ? ry 
Think you it would cease to flow ? 

Onward it must move forever; 
Better teach it where to go. 





How to Maintain Orver.—First—By vigilance. Teachers must be 
active, wide awake. They must see all that transpires. 

Secondly—By self-possession. They must never be thrown off their 
guard. The more trying the circumstances are, the more unvarying must 
be the self-control. 

Thirdly—By steady government. The secret of good government is, 
that the pupils know that the laws will be carried out. No rule should 
be laid down without reflection, and no law should become a dead letter. 
—Educational column in Racine Journal. 
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WOMAN AS AN EDUCATOR. 





BY REY. W. T. FINDLEY, XENIA, OHIO. 





Mucu has been said and written of late upon the subject of woman’s 


| peculiar mission in the world, and of her appropriate rights and respon- 


sibilities. All classes of journals, literary, educational, political, and 
religious, have, at times, been open to discussions upon this very deli- 
cate, but important theme of interest; for it is clear that, in all depart- 
ments of social organization and true human progress, woman is an in- 
dispensable agent and operator. But, let me remark, in whatever aspect 
we may view her rights and responsibilities and corresponding mission 
among mankind, she always exerts her most predominating influence, 
and fills her highest office, in the capacity of an educator. 'This is her 
special sphere, for which she is endowed with special qualifications, and 
sustains special relations in life. 

I. The duties of this sphere she performs, most efficiently, while min- 
istering at the family altar and presiding at the domestic fire-hearth.— 
There it is she exerts her most intense, concentrated influence; and there 
it is she wields a power which is fundamental in all the organic associa- 
tions of men, and which, in proportion to its prevalence, is more potent 
than the power of kings, or of emperors, with their marshaled armies.— 
There her dominion is unrivaled, and her rights are supreme. 

Woman’s rights—about which so much nonsense has been perpetrated 
by aclass of so-called modern reformers—are something far too sacred to 
be assumed and exercised by man, the complement of woman ; and the 
duties which these rights involve, are such as to be beyond the compe- 
tency of man to discharge. They are rights constitutionally and peculi- 
arly her own, with which, when man may be so foolish as to interfere, he 
conflicts with his own best interests and felicities, at the same time that 
he conflicts with her prerogatives. The rights of man and the rights of 
woman are, in some respects, synonymous, and in other respects differ- 
ent, but never conflicting. They are rights resulting from the varied and 
distinctive spheres in which they are respectively called to act, founded 
in peculiar and distinctive adaptations for their respective spheres, and 
when they are properly exercised, they always contribute to mutual sup- 
port. 

The rights of woman do not consist in haranguing senates; in leading 
out embattled hosts to ensanguined fields; in manning ships and reefing 
sails; in hewing down forests; in excavating rocks from their mountain 
quarries; in moulding bricks, and tempering mortar, and carrying hods ‘ 
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in trundling wheelbarrows and playing teamster and hackman ; in en. 
countering the toils and enduring the hardships of outdoor drudgery ; in 
mingling and participating in all the hazards, and struggles, and buffet- 
ings of a cold, and selfish, and depraved world. No—her rights are of a 
diviner nature. She is the cherisher and guardian of our hearth-stone 
felicities. She is the inspirer of our virtues, and the stimulator of our 
energies. When our hearts have become as frigid as the boreal iceberg, 
and as callous as adamant, by contact with the congealing and indurating 
scenes of selfishness and crime in the world, we return to the sphere of 


woman’s domain—to the domestic circle—and there, under the radiations | 


of woman’s sympathy and woman’s love, our hearts are restored to their 
former tenderness and ardor, and we are humanized again. O, if the 
mother, the wife, the sister, the daughter, were driven from the hallowed 
precincts of the family—from this sanctum sanctorum of the great tem- 
ple of human society, to be exposed to all the impurities and strifes of 
the court of the gentiles, what would become of our homes? ‘Their altars 
would be desecrated; their fire-hearths would be strewed with burning 
coals of jealousy and hatred; their warm hearts of love would grow cold 
and repulsive; and the shekinah would depart from the mercy seat, and 
the shiine of the ¢ venant with the budding and blossoming olive-branch, 
would all be removed from the polluted sanctuary. No reservoir of vir- 
tue would be left to pour in its healing streams upon the poisoned waters 
of temptation and vice, which are incessantly inflicting the writhing ago- 
nies of death upon so many multitudes of our race. No inner temple 
could be found, free from the intrusion of the angry turmoils of life; from 
its caustic envies; its biting hatreds; its dark suspicions; its cruel inu- 
endoes; its relentless detractions; its schemes of subversion; its vile, 
contaminating corruptions; its hidden snares of destruction; its sad 
disappointments and painful solicitudes;—no inner, sacred temple could 
then be found free from the intrusion of this dark catalogue of evils, 
where we would be privileged to recline our aching head upon a pillow 
whose magic influence would, at once, soothe it to rest, and where, in re- 
sponse to kindly accents of love saying, “‘peace, be still,” our throbbing 
heart would cease its undue agitation. No!—woman is the priestess of 
home, divinely consecrated to this indispensable office in human society, 
by all the distinguishiug dispositions of her soul, and attributes of her 
person. She has not the brawny arm requisite to reduce the giant forests, 
or to heave the ponderous weight. And her voice, so shrill and yet melo- 
dious, seems not to have been formed to contend with the deep roar of 
angry sins, or to be heard mingling with the hoarser voices of the tumul- 
tuous throng. The blandness of her eye, the complacency of her coun- 
tenance, the passivity of her temper, the simplicity of her character, the 

purity of her affections, and her instinctive keenness of discrimination of 
the proprieties of life—all indicate that hers is a distinct sphere from 

that of man. She is pre-eminently an Epucator. She inspires and de- 
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yelops, in the plastic heart and susceptible soul of the inquisitive child, 
the principles and dispositions and affections of the Christian, the 
patriot, and the philanthropist. 

II. The great and good of every age, with few exceptions, acknowl- 
edge their cbligation to maternal and female preceptors and educators 
for the eminence and utility by which they have been severally distin- 
guished. lie who wrote his name highest in the bright archway of the 
material heavens, by his discovery of the principle of gravitation, and by 
his profound astronomical calculations, Sir Isaac Newron, acknowl- 
edges himself a debtor to woman’s influence—a mother’s—chiefly for the 
distinction he attained. And that renowned oriental scholar, Sir Wi1- 
LIAM JONES, traces his persevering application to the researches of his- 
tory and philosophy, to the oft repeated exhortation of his mother, “ Read 
and you will know.” And Cuvier, who has never been excelled as a 
naturalist, attributes his unconquerable love for animal history, to the rude 
sketches which a maternal hand drew as copies for his infant pencil to 
imitate. Wasuincton’s patriotic courage and unflinching devotion to 
to truth and honor, were the early nurslings of his heart through a moth- 
er’s care. Naro.eon honors his mother as the inspirer of those attri- 
butes of character which conducted him to the acme of power, and sent 
his name throughout the earth, everywhere to awaken plaudits or curses. 
Joun Newv7on, once a profligate young man, addicted to almost every 
vice, owes his reclamation to the path of virtue and his mission as a most 
efficient preacher of righteousness, to the power of a mother’s love, and 
the impress of a mother’s teaching, though he had scarce entered the 
period of childhood, ere she was taken from him. Martin Lurner, that 
fearless repellant of Roman supersition, and leading spirit of the Refor- 
mation, tr.ces the sincerity and devotion of his heart—which were the 
chief elements of his heroism and power—back to the sanctuary in which, 
not the priesthood, but a pious mother presided. And it is to the reproof 
administered through the agency of a woman—even a wicked woman— 
that Joun Bunyan ascribes his first serious reflections, which finally led 
to his conversion. 

And how many are now proclaiming the way of salvation to the be- 
nighted heathen, or are elsewhere devoted to the exemplification of the 
Christian’s life, whose parents were godless and indifferent, but who, as 
children, it may be ragged and filthy, were gathered into some Christian 
Sabbath School, and there subjected to some pious, sympathetic female 
instructor, who manifested a special interest in their welfare, sought out 
their homes, and threw around them, by all proper means, the influence 
of her teachings to save them. 

III. But it is not merely as a mother, that woman educates. She 
educates as a companion, as a sister, as a daughter, asa friend. There 
is something in her very society that tends to draw out, or educe, the 
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better principles of our nature, and put them in exercise. And by exer. 
cise, they grow and acquire increased vigor and activity, and especially 
so when she is highly cultivated. Rudeness will nowhere hide its head 
with more certainty and readiness, than in the vicinity of cultivated 
woman. Before her, the roughest contour of humanity that ever shocked 
refined vision, will assume its best possible airs, and endeavor to be po- 
lite. There is no power in man to be compared to it, so peculiar, so 
resistless, s0 subduing. And it is an educating power. Woman refines; 
woman inspires; woman develops energy and hope; woman cultivates; 
woman—Christian woman—enyelops the soul subject to her influence, 
with an atmosphere which enlivens all its faculties, and draws them forth 
in appropriate activities. 

IV. But woman’s adaptation to the sphere of an educator is still 
farther evidenced, when she is called to preside in the school-room. Hay- 
ing qualified herself by a suitable intellectual and virtuous training, she 
displays peculiar gifts in the discharge of the duties of professional teach- 
ing. Asa governor without violence, she has no equal in the opposite 
sex,—at least, no superior. Her observant faculties give her great facility 
in ascertaining the different dispositions and temperaments of those who 
come to her for instruction, and her tact in addressing or managing them 
is equally remarkable with her acuteness and accuracy of observation.— 
And then, her kindness and love conspiring to invest the very tones of 
her voice with persausive and subduing eloquence, and to throw a be 
nignity of expression, most winning upon all her features, while she in- 
structs or even commands,—this gives her a power to govern, which few, 
if any, of the male sex can acquire by the most assiduous cultivation. 

And as far back as we can remember—and we think we may say the 
same of our fathers—woman has been proverbial for her colloquial capa- 
bilities. It is sometimes said, in vulgar speech, that ‘no woman was 
ever known to be tongue-tied;’’ and we can affirm, from personal know]- 
edge, nothing to the contrary. It is certain, as a general, if not universal 
fact, that if she is possessed of any respectable degree of intellectual 
cultivation, she enjoys peculiar facilities of communication. She is gifted 
in powers of description, and of analagous reasoning and illustration.— 
Her talent is to make things plain. She is not accustomed to mystify 
her topics of discussion, with profundities which are meaningless, and 
which have for their object to make a show of wisdom. Too often, the 
learning of the learned is but profound nonsense, and for its unintelligi- 
bility finds a passport, with all its assumed pretensions, among circles 
where it should only excite contempt. 

But there is a characteristic lucidness in the dissertations of female 
pens upon themes of difficult discussion, which has arrested the atten- 
tion of critics,—has excited frequent remark, and is a part of the evi- 
dence of her natural fitness for the office of a professional cducator.— 
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There is no department in literature or science, which she has not shown 
herself competent to master, and in which experiment has not proven her 
to be a competent instructor. 

From these, and other considerations, which I might produce, I infer 
that woman is possessed of all requisite qualifications by nature, and that 
in an eminent degree, for the duties of an educator. Hence, I regard it 
as one of the most promising features in the conduct of our public schools, 
that female teachers are so largely employed. And I wish I could add 
also, so liberally employed; because it it is a miserable injustice to give 
to woman only one-half or two-thirds of the wages given to man, for the 
performance of precisely the same service. But in this, and in other 
particulars, the cause of truth and right is destined ultimately to pre- 
vail.— Zhe (Pa.) Educator. 





THE AIM OF MENTAL CULTURE. 


“Tt is the end of Art to inoculate men with a love of Nature,”’ says 
an eminent man now living, and the remark certainly embodies a most 
suggestive truth ; but one which is not yet prac.tcally acknowledged in 
many of the educational institutions of the present day ; else, why do 
we see coming forth from noted schools of learning men and women, who 
seem, on the contrary, to have been inoculated with a love of vain dis- 
play, and with a contempt of the useful and beautiful in Nature ? 

The best that man-made schools can do fur the mind, is to prepare it 
for entering successfully into the studies of the high school of Nature.— 
To do this a healthy appetite should be developed for the good and sub- 
stantial food of nature ; and then a key put into its possession to unlock 
the rich store-houses of wisdom, where are garnered up all that can sat- 
isfy the cravings of the unperverted mind, 

The book of nature is full of sublime and beautiful truths ; and facts 
are the alphabet of the language in which it is written by its great and 
wise Author. Man is a student, and in his highest attainments, is yet 
an Abecedarian, delving among the elementary characters of the language 
in which God speaks to men. 

What we term education then, imparts only the rudiments of know- 
ledge, and teaches men how to educate themselves. When the student 
is done with the preliminary routine of schools, he is just ready to begin 
the work of educating himself, and with the tools in his possession, he 
must carve down hills of Difficulty, fill up sloughs of Despond, and, by 
dint of hard application work his way into the purlieu of Nature’s 
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broad harvest field, where grows spontaneously Wisdom’s perennial food, 
and where flows the unfailing river of Divine truth. Here if he will he 
may grow rich in treasures of wisdom, as a reward for his labors ; but 
hither there is no royal road, nor when attained does it silence the cry of 
work! work! which prompts from within. The rust of idleness can 
never crown the labors of him who seeks to increase in wisdom. What 
narrow-minded presumption then for graduates from man-schools to arro- 
gate so much to themselves ; and deem their own heads the grand re- 
pository of all that is worth knowing! How subversive of the true aim 
of mental culture, is the idea that a few second-hand facts, gathered at 
school, is the ultimate of education, having no uses or purposes beyond. 
‘lo teach such an idea, or to allow such an impression upon the mind, is 
nipping the flower of mind in the bud,—destroying its vital powers of 
development, and rendering it barren and unfruitful. As well might 
Nature, after germinating the :eed in the soil, withdraw nourishment 
from its roots, and heat and light from its nascent stem, as to have virtu- 
ally the same thing done by the growing mind, by withdrawing from it all 
stimulus to exertion. 


It is a pernicious error, to regard scholastic attainment as an ultimate 
good ; when it is really but a primary means. ’Tis not the top of the 
loft but the incipient upward step, in the ascending scale of knowledge ; 
—a substratum of facts on which the student may base a superstructure 
of wisdom, to be wrought into an edifice of utility and beauty, in after 
life, by constant and persevering labor. Facts may be regarded as the 
detached elements of knowledge, and the latter the unassimilated com- 
pound from which native thought may select materials to build up the 
temple of mind. Man has gathered from nature’s fields a vast multitude 
of facts. Buta great part of them are yet undigested—so to speak— 
and consequently have not become a part of life giving wisdom. Be it re- 
membered then, that 

“Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 

Have oft times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own ; 
Knowledge a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere material with which wisdom builds, 

Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place.” 


The world has much knowledge, and Jitt2e wisdom. This being true 
what is now most needed is thought, rightly disciplined, to analyze and 
‘‘synthetize” these heterogeneous elements, and search out their affinity, 
that they may be combined in one harmonious whole, in pursuance of 
the plan of the great Architect of mind. With these principles in view, 
the aim of the teacher should not be to “pour” facts into the mind, so 
much as to promote activity of thought, whereby those already in its 
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possession may be digested, compared, classified, and each laid away on 
its appropriate mental shelf to he used when wanted. 

Facts should be introduced no faster than they can be disposed of, lest 
a mental dyspepsia be engendered—a disease not less to be dreaded than 
its physical correspondent. Instil into the student’s mind the necessity 
of tracing each fact it receives to its proper connection with other facts, 
and never to abandon the undertaking till the place is found where its 
affinities are all satisfied, and it becomes a part of the mind itself. The 
mind must have food, and if wholesome nutriment is not furnished, the 
demands of its appetite will find satisfaction in that which is injurious. 
It is an unfavorable comment on the educational system of our country, 
to find that so much of the food that is served up on literary tables at 
the present day, in answer to a debilitated appetite, generated by the 
prevailing modern fushionable fancy education, bears no closer relation 
to the substantial nutriment of ,mind, than do the spices and sweetmeats 
of the epicure’s table, to the wholesome substantials of the laborer’s 
frugal board. The body has no strength to endure toil when fed on 
dainties which soon pall the appetite; neither can the mind grow in 
strength when fed on light and trivial condiments, served up in ‘yellow 
covered dishes,” which serve only to destroy all appetite for healthy and 
nourishing diet. Under such an outrageous system of mental dietetics, 
the sickly mind loathes such food, as can alone give it strength, just as 
the epicure’s stomach, wont to be tickled with prepared dainties, grows 
squeamish at the sight of food which gives the laborer his strength and 
endurance. S. D. 

Horicon, May, 1860. 


Goop Booxs.—Never be without a good book. If you are solitary, it 
is safe company; if you have plenty of friends, it makes you a more in- 
telligent companion. Read. To many a young man it has been a safe- 
guard in an evil hour—and to many a young woman; it takes you out of 
your own petty self, with your small, exaggerated distresses; lifts you 
into another and more healthful atmosphere, and does for the mind what 
change of scene and fresh air does for the jaded body. 





Be a pattern to others, and then all will go well; for as a whole city is 
infected by the licentious passions and vices of great men, so is it likee 
wise reformed by their moderation.—Cicero. 








Ir is a mistake to suppose a man knows much because he talks loud. 
Empty barrels make the most noise. 
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“OQ SHE’S NOTHING BUT A COUNTRY SCHOOLMA’M.” 


In a recent conversation with a really model teacher, the above remark 
was instanced as one not unfrequently heard in reply to inquiries re. 
specting the social position of one—for the time, a subject of conversa- 
tion—who might happen to belong that worthy, but often unappreciated 
class—country school teachers. 

Although to many, such a remark might seem exceptional, observation 
inclines me to the opinion that a disposition to encourage distinctions 
founded on the locality of the teacher’s labor, and use the same as a cri- 
terion of social caste, is, if not already somewhat general, at least ap- 
parently fast becoming so. 

This boasted land of equality is by no means free from the aristocratic 
sentiment, which would seem to be rapidly gaining ground, and to intrude 
unpleasantly into all places and circles. When limited to the circum- 
stances of birth, or fortune, or talent, it might seem to have a plausible 
basis ; but when it is constantly inventing new “distinctions without a 
difference,’’ on which to establish a petty local aristocracy, one cannot 
look upon the advocates of such belittling theories without contempt. 

The effect of this folly has been to drive many from the kitchen to the 
needle, not so much from natural inclination as with a view to escape the 
odium which was made to attach to the word “‘helps.’”’ As the labor of 
teachers became accounted less menial, and that of “helps” and “sew- 
ing girls’’ more so, the number of “schoolma’ms” correspondingly in- 
creased, for the simple reason that this occupation would would give 
them a better artificial position in society, and exempt them from the 
humiliation which those engaged in the more unpretending occupations 
were almost universally made to feel. 

Lured by the fancy that once an accredited and successful teacher, they 
would be henceforth, not only in an employment above reproach, but in a 
class of equals ; many have labored to achieve the position, to find, at 
last, that there is not only an aristocracy of teachers, but among them as 
well. And of all the petty distinctions attempted, none are more trivial 
and unfair than that sought to be established between city teachers and 
country teachers. 

Why should those who are giving their years to the country schools, 
be deemed unworthy, from their local position, of the consideration of 
those in less humble walks, including the city teacher? Is not the city 
emphatically identified with vice and crime, and the country suggestive 
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of all that is fresh, and truthful, and pure ; and must their teachers take 
the reverse order? I have no desire to make invidious comparisons, but 
if there must be distinctions, let the country teacher stand jirst, as this 
would be in accordance with the comparative magnitude of the trust, and 
the real utility—of the respective fields of labor. Willing to concede 
everything of excellence to city teachers that they can, with propriety, 
claim ; I am not willing to invite the imputation of holding a less exalted 
opinion of country teachers, by remaining silent when they are merci- 
lessly assailed ; and I hardly know which most to despise, the malice 
and self-conceit of the one who could seriously utter such contemptuous 
words as introduce this fragment, or the cowardly complicity of the 
other who could listen without administering the deserved rebuke. 

On the social position which we are willing to accord to country teach- 
ers, will depend their character, and on their character their usefulness, 
and on their usefulness, the future excellence and well-being of society. 

Success and honor to those engaged in this laudable calling. May they 
ever deserve and receive a kindly welcome to the society of the purest 
and best, and find much to encourage and cheer them on their way. 

Portace, July 10th, 1860. Ls €. W. 





Distinctions aT ScnooLt.—Will you allow me to speak a few words on 
the subject of parents prejudicing their children against their associates 
at school? If they only knew the trouble and perplexity that a word 
from the parent gives a teacher, the strifes and contentions it raises, the 
jasting bitterness of feeling it engenders between the children, I am sure 
they would not kiss their dear little ones and send them to the school 
house with “now, mind, you must not play with such and such children, 
for they are naughty, romping, careless girls or boys,” as the case may 
be. Where the rich and poor are obliged to mingle together in the com- 
mon school, it is out of the question to class them separately; you may 
separate them out of school, but in the school room it is impossible.— 
And recollect too, that at some future time the tables may be turned; 
stranger things have happened, and may again. I have often been con- 
siderably troubled in the management of a school from just such causes 
as the one above named, and protest against such unnecessary solicitude 
on the part of parents and guardians—An O1p Tracuer.—Ozford 


(Marg. Co.) Express. 
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THE DREAMER. 





INSCRIBED TO MISS HATTIE E. CRANDALL. 
BY BARD OF THE FOREST. 





Her eyes are closed—she sleeps at last— 
We catch with joy her quiet breathing, 
A day of toil and care hath passed ;— 
A happy dream her soul is wreathing. 


Tread softly round her curtained bed, 
For viewless spirits o’er it hover, 

We cannot hear their noiseless tread, 
Nor see them as they bend above her. 


All day within those azure eyes, 

The bitter, burning tears were welling; 
But now in slumber sweet she lies, 

While angels bright of Heaven are telling. 


She dreams not of the saddening care, 

That round the teacher’s pathway lingers, 
Her happy soul hath entered where, 

The gates were oped by unseen fingers, 


And wanders now by streamlets clear, 
That ever flow through pastures vernal ; 

Neath trees whose leaves are never sero, 
Where flowers bloom for aye, eternal ; 


While seraphs, robed in spotless white, 
Above her path their flight are winging, 

And angels bearing crowns of light, 
Beside her steps, their anthems singing, 


Sleep on, fair one, and sweetly dream, 

For these bright forms and fields elysian, 
That now upon thy spirit gleam 

Are viewless to thy waking vision. 


Tread softly round her curtained bed, 
For unseen spirits o’er it hover, 

We cannot hear their noiseless tread, 
Nor see them as they bend above her. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION. 





BY J. S. LASON, PA. 





Tne training which the pupils receive in primary schools, is very far 
from being perfect. Among the many things which combine to detract 
from the efficiency of these schools, no one is more important than the in- 
judicious practice of selecting teachers, of little experience and limited 
education, to conduct them. Thisis, to say the least, a grievous mistake, 
and grievously do the pupils suffer for it. Teachers of the largest expe- 
rience and most thorough education should superintend the primary 
schools, and their salary should be commensurate to their experience and 
acquirements. I do not say that a teacher should understand Meta- 
physics and Conchology, to be qualified to take charge of and instruct 
a primary school properly ; these branches are not essential; but all the 
elementary branches, a knowledge of natural phenomena and of history, 
especially of our own country, should be so thoroughly grasped that they 
can, with ease and facility, be imparted to the young learner. How many 
of our teachers in the juvenile schools, fail in qualifications, simply be- 
cause they do not see the necessity of much education to teach in the 
juvenile department; and consequently, settle down to the self-imposed 
routine of tasks and book instruction. Anybody, say the directors, can 
teach the children to spell, read, write and cipher, if he can only doa 
little at it himself, and they accordingly put a little girl, perhaps not long 
out of the primary school herself, to preside over, and impart instruction 
to others but little less experienced and ignorant than herself. As a 
natural consequence, very many of these teachers, fail entirely in their 
new profession, and bend the twig in such a manner that the tree is sadly 
distorted and deformed. It seems to be forgotten by almost all, that, if 
the pupil be not properly trained at first, if he be allowed to contract 
erroneous and immethodical habits of study, in short, if the elements of 
a sound and practical English education be unskilfully taught, and there- 
fore indifferently acquired, it is very doubtful whether he will ever be- 
come a thorough and successful student. Far more probable is it that he 
will contract a dislike for school and aversion to study, which will lead 
him to neglect opportunities for acquiring knowledge, and cause him to 
turn from the study of useful and instructive works to poison his mind 
with the unnatural fictions of a Coss or a Bennerr. 
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Another reason why the education of the teacher of the elementary 
branches should be thorough, even more thorough than that of the teacher 
of the grammar or high school, is, because the instruction in the primary 
schools should, as far as possible, be oral. In this manner ought a knowl- 
edge of the first principles of Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, History, 
etc., be given. The young pupil ought not to be permitted to study any 
of these branches from a book. 

In the higher schools the best books supply largely the place of an in- 
structor, and to a studious pupil, but very little explanation is needed 
outside of the book. Not so in the primary school. The teacher who is 
content to teach children from one of the common jurenile compilations 
in any branch, and who is satisfied—if she can succeed in compelling the 
little tyro, ‘forced unwillingly to school,” to commit (to him) dull, 
senseless words—is unfit to be called a teacher. The older pupils who 
use the text book advantageously, see, partially at least, the necessity of 
study, and the relation which the lesson or book bears toward the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. Not so the child. The powers of his mind are yet 
feeble; it wants almost entirely the faculties of judgment, abstraction, and 
combination; what it acquires must principally be through the medium 
of its senses, and the faculties of perception and memory. Nothing 
would seem more injudicious, when we thus consider the organization of 
its brain, than this study of words—meaningless words. Witness one of 
the dull, spiritless recitations from the book, and then listen to a lively 
and interesting recitation in the branch orally. The difference is indeed 
striking and conclusive; in one, all thought is quenched, murdered, in 
the child; in the other, the child is made to think, remember, compare. 
The young pupil is often overworked by having two or three lessons to 
study from the book; he should not be compelled to study more than is 
necessary in this manner. Reading and spelling he must obtain by study 
The teacher, by obtaining a thorough knowledge of the other branches 
taught in her department, may make the primary school, not only more 
interesting and pleasant to the pupils, but vastly more efficient in the 
great work cf education.— The Educator. 





He who indulges his senses in any excesses, renders himself obnoxious 
to his own reason; and to gratify the brute in him, displeases the man, 
and sets his two natures at variance.—Sir Walter Scott. 





CHEERFULNESS and good will make labor light. 
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MONOTONY OF SCHOOL EXERCISES. 


Aut teachers have felt the creeping shade of depression and enervation, 
which naturally results from a regular order of exercises in the school- 


room. The teacher is not the only sharer of this incubus of monotony; 


the same is both felt and acted in the person and spirit of the pupil.— 
This is the rock upon which so many of the craft are ruined. This with 
that other, and not less dispiriting cause, the departure of a ciass of mind 
that held the front rank in the school-room, upon whose characters the 
teacher has given the last stroke of his skill, ere crossing the threshold 
to struggle in life’s battle. With them too often goes the life, the energy 
and the courage of the teacher. Having smoothed the rough boards of 
the minds, and fitted them for their position in the social fabric, he feels 
disheartened as a new supply of the rough material rolls itself up before 
him for the same care, handiwork, and burnishing process as before. 

The mind, upon which any one of these so operate as to discourage 
and unfit it for labor, needs to look well to the natnre of things, and see 
if there is not a remedy for this evil, which loses to the profession many 
of the noblest and most careful of workmen. We think that the cause 
lies in the fact of keeping within the narrow limits of instruction, and 
not enriching and amassing intellectual wealth—current truths connected 
with every branch we teach—to be imparted as freely as obtained. In 
so doing, we invigorate our own thoughts, keep in constant expectancy 
the minds of those we instruct, and dispel wholly that appalling cloud of 
monotony, so begrimmed with gloom and despair. Every task should be 
made a living embodiment, a real life, created anew, stripped of formality 
and dull verbiage. To effect this, the teacher must be an electic, a gleaner, 
a kaleidoscope, turning up new shapes and beauties at all hours of the 
day. Let us do this, and the flickering shadows of monotony will be 
lifted, and an intellectual sunlight will be felt reciprocally by both teacher 
and pupil.— New York Teacher. 





Hicu breeding gracefully insists on its own rights; good breeding 
gracefully remembers the rights of others. We have all seen that digni- 
fied courtesy, which belongs to high birth, which never offends as long as 
it is not personally harmed. But we know that that will not last; pro- 
vocation makes it as bitter and vulgar as the breeding of the most uncul- 
tured mechanic. Far—far above this, is the polish which the highest 
Christianity gives to the heart. It is not “gentility,” but gentleness. 
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THE KIND OF SCHOOLS WE NEED. 


Tue practice of one school visiting another is growing in frequency, 
and we believe with good results. Such visits are holidays for both 
schools, and anything which increases the number of those days of recre. 
ation in this country should be commended and encouraged. It is con- 


ceded that Americans, both in their schools and in business, work too | 


much, especially with the brain. The school visits are also beneficial in 
encouraging a proper emulation and that pride which leads to self-respect. 
The methods of instruction adopted in each school become matters of 
discussion at such times, and thus extend the influence of good results, 


obtained by experience. We were led to these remarks by observing in | 


the Milwaukee papers that pupils from the Racine school, under the charge 
of Mr. MceMynn, were visiting the seventh ward high school, at the same 
time that the Beloit school was ona visit here. The Milwaukee high 
school is no longer a public school. The city having failed to provide 
to provide means for its continuance, Mr. McKindley, the principal, 
organized a high school as a private enterprise, and receives pay from his 
pupils. In welcoming the Racine scholars, he said that he had opened 
his school on the 28th of May, and at the present time there was hardly 
a vacant seat in the school, which he thought demonstrated the necessity 
of such a school in that ward. Mr. McMynn, in reply, regretted that he 
did not find it a public school, as heretofore. He thought that a private 
school was not strictly American, and the seventh ward school becoming 


a private one leaves the principal city in the State without a public high | 


school, which fact had been blazoned over the State, and throughout the 
United States, and it was unworthy of Milwaukee. 
We fully agree with Mr. McMynn in his remarks, and hope that the 


policy adopted in Milwaukee will not be followed by other cities in the | 


State which have well organized high schools.—Janesville Gazette. 





Epvucation anp Success.—It is a solemn fact that but few men have 
arrived at great eminence but such as have been well educated. This 
every one, who reads the lives of great men will learn for himself ; and 
there is another lesson which he should learn at the same time, which is— 
that education helps men to do whatever they have to do, much better 
than they could do without it. The mind, the hand, the eye, must be 
educated that they may assist each other. A well trained mind will 
guide aright the judgment which must be formed through the medium of 
the eye. The eye controls the action of the hand in all that it does in 
the accomplishment of anything that pertains to art or science. 

The mind drinks in its knowledge through the eyes, and knowledge is 
placed before them by the hands. The mechanic who accomplishes the 
greatest end is the one whose well stored mind enables him to grasp the 
means through which his object is attained. Education, with a mind and 
heart in the work, makes a man a better blacksmith, a more skilful doc- 
tor, a more successful lawyer, a wiser politician, a greater author. In 
short, there is nothing in which a man or woman may engage which can 
not be more successfully pursued with than without education.—Se/ected. 
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MATOEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





CONDUCTED BY CHAS. Hf. ALLEN. 


e 





Solution of Problem No. 43.—In the triangle 4'\ 
ABC, given AB+AC=a, CB=b, BD=c, and | \ 
the angle ABD =90°, to find AB. Draw CE par- | \ 
allel to BD, and BE perpendicular to CE; thus | \ 
forming a right angled triangle, CEB. Put CE=z, | 
BE=y, AB=z, and AC=a—z, then will | 
a?+y?=0?--(1) and 2?+(y+z)?=(a—z)?.. (2) | 
By the similar triangles ABD and AEC, we obtain 
z2:e::y+te:a hence (y+z)c=xz--(3). From (1) | 
(2) and (3) we find _—— ok 

oy + HEL) = HE ow 
a= a—y 
Make }(a’—0*)=n, then equation (4) becomes = 


49 7/3 29 n? 2 rn b° aul 
y'—2ay?+(V—2n+— ly? +2any=n*( — 
c c 








Since a } c and m are known qualities, the value of y may be found by 
the usual method of solving numerical equations. Having the value of 
y, we can readily find x and z. L. CaMPBELL. 


Answer to Query in July No. of the Journal.—Richard Roe made 2 


iron boxes—one would (wood) do, and one, wouldn’t (wooden) do. For 
the one that would (wood) do, he pays $8. Wray Beattie. 


Problem No. 44.—Three circles, whose areas are to each other, as 
one, two and three, touch each other externally, and enclose one acre.— 
Required their diameter. Wray Beartie. 


Problem No. 45 —It is required to find the diameter of an auger that 
will bore away one-half of a globe twelve inches in diameter. The hole 
to be bored through the center. Wray Beatriz. 
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EDITORIAL MISGELLANY. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND THEIR OPPONENTS. 





WE have noticed in some recent numbers of the Iowa Jnstructor, some reflec. 
tions upon the Chancellor of the University of Iowa, on account of objections 
urged by him against Public High Schools. We have also observed an attack 
upon the High School in Fond du Lac, and a reply by one of the pupils; while in 
this city, a late report of a Committee on Finance, recommends what we 
suppose would be equivalent, if carried out, to the abolition of the High School, asa 
feature of our school-system. On another page we give some extracts bearing 
upon this general subject, and add here a word of comment. 

Mere scholars, who have passed their lives in an academic atmosphere, cme 
not unnaturally to look upon the scholastic world as a select circle into which but 
few can enter. They cannot imagine that learning is of any use to any body else. 
They regard the college or university, asthe only place where learning can be 
acquired. Of this class, Dr. Totten, the Chancellor of the Iowa University, is 
perhaps a representative. At the opposite extreme, is the class who having no 
learning, desire none, for themselves or children; or who at best, have no idea of 
the desirableness of any more learning than is implied in the ability ‘to read, 
write and cipher,” Yet another class comprehends those who either having no 
children to educate, or preferring from certain prudential or aristocratic reasons, 
to send them to a private or select school, are opposed to Public High Schools, 
and sometimes to public schools of any description, as increasing their taxes. 

All these classes combined however, embrace we suppose a minority ; and the 
objections of all, appear to be equally short sighted. Those who are personally 
interested in the prosperity and patronage of our colleges, must readily see that 
their patronage will be increased in proportion a3 our youth have increased incite- 
ments and facilities for preparing to seek a collegiate education. These incite- 
ments and facilities are furnished, wherever a good High School is established. 

To those, if any such there should chance to be among our readers, who see no 
use in so much learning, we simply commend the extract on a former page, 
‘Education and Success.” 

To close fisted tax-payers, we would say, gentlemen, you stand in your own 
light, in opposing good schools. If you sustain them, they will of course cost 
you more money than no schools, or those that are but little better than none. 
But you should remember that in proportion as a whole community is properly edu- 
cated, vice, crime, pauperism, waste, public frauds and official extravagance will 
diminish, and that these are the things which increase taxation. Though not 
the true reason, self-interest may furnish a sufficient argument, even to the miser, 
who has no children of his own and deserves none, for voting a liberal tax for 
the support of the best possible schools. 
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To those who fancy their blood is better than that of some other people, and 
who wish to send their children to some select place of learning, we would say 
in the words of Mr. McMynn, used at Milwaukee the other day, “ private schools 
are not American.” And in regard to the fear entertained by some cautious 
parents, of the moral contamination of their children by sending them to a pro- 
miscuous school, it may be observed that this danger is seldom diminished by 
sending children away from home. The best place for children is at home. The 
best school is the public school where they meet those whom they must meet 
hereafter in the battle of life; and it is a conceded fact, that as a rule, the Public 
High Schools of our large towns, furnish a better discipline, and maintain a higher 
scholarship than private schools and academies, The reason is obvious. The 
well-qualified public teacher is under littie or no temptation to deviate from what 
is best, and right, to please his patrons. Of course not all private teachers will 
do so, but that they often will, is patent and natural. 

In the Report referred to, it is urged as a reason for dispensing with High 
Schools, that there is only a limited demand for scholars; that only a limited 
number therefore will ever enter college, if we furnish facilities for preparation, 
and that the majority need only to know how to ‘read and write and transact 
business.” This last expression is indefinite ; but if it were asserted that Tom, 
Dick and another person made up a certain party, we should infer that the third 
was Harry. So we suppose the report intends to comprehend merely the third 
of the immortal R’s by the phrase. Putting a different construction upon the 
expression however, we would say, that to know how to read and write and to 
transact business, and to transact it properly, implies a great deal. Does a farmer 
only need to know how to hold his plough, and count the number of bushels of 
potatoes put into his cellar? Doesa mechanic derive no benefit from a knowledge 
of the science pertaining to his art, or from general science, because he works at 
manual labor ? 

But we have no space to pursue the subject farther now. We have no fears 
that High Schools will be abolished, where once they have been properly estab- 
lished, but we are sorry to see any warfare upon them, from whatever motive it 
may arise. The time has gone by, when the elevating influences of a liberal 
education, (which is not necessarily obtained only in a college, ) are to be enjoyed 
by a mere handful of the community, styled professional men. To hold that 
doctrine, is to advocate a system that tends to carry us back to the feudal ages, 


We have nothing for the Superintendent’s Department this month. The farmers 
are busy with an abundant harvest; that secured, they will look after School 
matters, 

The State Superintendent is traveling at this time, lecturing and attending 
School Celebrations, &c. He is doing more of this kind of work we think, than 
his predecessors, and doing it usefully. 
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Tue WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, commences the sessions of it 
Eighth Annual Meeting, on the day of our publication, (Aug. 1) so that we are 
unable to give any of the proceedings (except the Opening Address,) without 
delaying our issue inconveniently. We shall give the proceedings in full, and 
probably some of the Addresses and Essays, next month. 

Our readers will remember tnat the joint meeting of the National Normal As. 
sociation, and the National Teachers’ Association, is at Buffalo, commencing Aug, 
9h. Buffalo is easily accessible now, via Milwaukee and Detroit R. Road. 

Tue PeNNSYLVANIA State Teachers’ Association meets at Greensburg, Pa., at 
the same time with the National Association. 


Tue Kestucky Association will meet at or rear the Mammoth Cave, in 
August or September. 


Tue Iowa Association will meet at Tip:on, Iowa, August 2th, 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Srate University.—We gave an account of the Commencement Exercises 
in our last issue. The Board of Regents have reappointed Professors Reap, 
STERLING, CaRR and BuTLeER, and have called to the Chair of Modern Languages, 
Dr. Focus, of this city, who formerly occupied that post, and succeeds Prof. J. 
C. Pickard. The following Resolution was offered by Carn ScuvuRz, athe 
meeting of the Regents, and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That Mr. J. C. Pickard, for two years past, Professor of Modern 
Languages of the University of Wisconsin, has shown himself well qualified for 
his position as Teacher of Modern Languages, and has ever manifested scholarly 
zeal snd attainments in the discharge of his duties; and it is further stated that 
the change in that Professorship was ac.ua:ed by a general demand for a Prvfeszor 
who by birth, associations, and early education, is peculiarly qualified to teach 
the German and French Languages. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY.—The Commencement Exercises took place the last 
week in June, and are well spoken of by the Appleton papers. Prof. Masoy, 
acting President, delivered the Baccalaureate Address, Addresses were also de 
livered on different occasions, by Rev. Mr. McUaiG, of Chicago, J. B. D. CoGswELL, 
of Milwaukee, and His Excellency, Gov. RANDALL, who is, we believe, President 
of the Board of Trustees. Eight young gentlemen, and seven young ladies were 
graduated. Dr. Coox, of Milwaukee, has been culled back to the head of the 
Institution, and is to spend the ensuing year at the east, for the purpose of rais- 
ing $50,000 for the Endowment Fund; Prof. Masoy, in the capacity of Vice- 
President, to remain in charge meanwhile. The Crescent speaks of the Institu- 
tion as being in a flourishing and promising condition, but as needing more “ma, 


terial aid.” 
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Betoir CoLLeGe.—The Commencement Exercises occurred the second week in 
July. The subject ot Pres, Chapia’s Baccalaureate Discourse, was “Man's Help 
and his Hindrance,” and the production is spoken of as admirably adapted to the 
needs of young men just going forth into active life. Rev. J. L. Corning, of Mil- 
waukee, delivered the Address before the Missionary Society; subject, “ Un- 
chronicled Missionaries.” Hon. H. S. Orton, of this city, repeated before the 
Literary Societies, his Address on “ Misavplied Learning,” which he delivered 
here before the Societies of the University. Eight young men were graduated, 
one of whom, in addition to the customary “Oration,” delivered a humorous 
Poem, on “The class of 1860.” The Exercises of the week were enlivened by 
a playful performance, entitled the ‘‘ Coronation of Alma Mater ”’—this benevolent 
matron being personated by a young lady ot the village. Beloit College is we 
believe steadily rising in prosperity and reputation, and no better proof of its 
merits as an Institution of Learning can be given, than the fact asserted by the 
Beloit Journal and Courier, that its Diploma is looked upon by educated men as 
“ satisfactory evidence of scholarship.” This is more than can be said of some 


Colleges we wot of. 


Ractive Cottece.—Commencement occurs so late in the month, that we are 
unable to notice the exercies in this number. We subjoin an extract however 
from the Kenosha Zelegraph, as bearing upon the subject of Physical education : 

Racine CoLueGe.—A late visit to Racine convinced us that the College, under 
its new auspices, is a credit to that city and to the State. A more manly, intelli- 
gent, courteous and happy set of boys, than the students, we never saw. Morally, 
intellectually and physically, it is just what a College should be. Order that is 
not pragmation, education thet is not pedagogeism, and religion that is manly, 
cheerful and healthy, are the influences there. The college is flourishing, and 
success to it! Prosperity also to the “batters and bowlers” connected there- 
with who seek a ‘ sound body” fora “sound mind.” The authorities, and the 
friends of Nashotah and Racine are wise to encourage vigorous and healthy play 
as the relief from vigorous and healthy study. 


PLATTEVILLE ACADEMY.—The closing Exercises for the year, at this Institu- 
tion, came off during the last week in June. After the Examinations, were an 
an Address by F. W. Crosby, of Hazel Green, which is highly spoken of in the 
Witness ; Orations, Declamations and Essays by the Students, and the awarding 
the Diplomas of the Institution to those who had completed the course. This 
was done by the former Principal, J. L. Pickarp. ©. H. Atien, of Madison, 
addressed the Philozetean Society, in place of Prof. Butter, of the State Uni- 
versity. The Academy during the past few months hes been in charge of A. Ke 
Jounston, Esq., who resigns, and is to be succeeded by Mr. Gro. M. Guernsey, 
for two years past connected with Milton Academy. Mr. GuERnSEY is a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, and is well spoken of asa Teacher. The Academy of 
which he now takes charge is the oldest we believe in the State, and has acquired 
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a high reputation. A pleasing episode of the occasion, was a “ presentation” to 
Mr. PickarD, in remembrance of fourteen years services, also to Mr. Jounstoy, 
Miss JosLyn, long associated with the School under Mr. PicKarp, returns to her 
old post as Assistant Principal. 


EVANSVILLE SeMINARY.—We obtain, principally from the Janesville Gazette 


the following notice: The Spring Term closed on the 20th of June. The An 


nual Sermon was preached on Sunday, the 17th, by D, Y. Kilgore, Principal. — 
On Monday evening, Rev. H. C. Tilton, of Janesville, delivered an able address, 
rich in thoughts and tacts. His theme was ‘The Progress of Science in the 
Present Age.” It was an able essay, and was listened to with much interest — 
On Tuesday, Gov. A. W. Randall, addressed a large audience, taking a states 
man’s view of the importance of mental discipline in connection with intellectual 
culture. He spoke with great ability, and brought his argument home in his 
usual manner. He was followed by Dr. J. W. Hoyt, the editor of the Wisconsin 
Farmer, whose theme was “ Agricultural Education.” He spoke for two hours, 
to a delighted, and it is to be hoped, profited audience. 

The examination of the pupils was generally satisfactory, considering the diffi- 
culties the school has labored under during the past term, which we are happy 
to add are now removed. These were, the unfinished state of the building, and 
the herculean labors which fell on Mr. Kilgore, the principal. 

The people of Evansville have taken a commendable pride in this school, and 
have sustained it well. It bids fair to become one of the first Institutions of the 
country. 

The Exhibition on Wednesday evening, was a brilliant display, and drew out 
a full house. The pieces spoken were well selected, and the “newspaper” was 
agem of wit. We hope the editors will get a good list of paying patrons, al 
others are nuisance. The next term of this seminary commences August 224, 


when we hope to se it filled to filled to overflowing. The Building, a large and | 


commodious brick edifice, is nearly completed, and will accommodate three hun: 
dred pupils, The village of Evansville, is pleasantly situated in the north-west 
part of Rock county, and enjoys the enviable distinction, that it contains nota 
single liquor selling shop or saloon. 


JANESVILLE City ScHooLts.—From an elaborate Report by Mr. Cass, Principal, 
we find that the Janesville Schools are in a healthful progressive condition ; 1725 
pupils have been registered during the year; 902 has been the average member- 
ship, and ,95.3 the average attendance, the High School, with 119 average men- 
bership, reaching ,97.9. The number of teachers in all the departments is 26.— 
Two Examinations have been held, a written one in November, and an oral one 
in March. The latter was the Annual Public Examination. The results of both 
appear to have been very satisfactory. The closing exercises at the High School, 
June 29, are well spoken of by the Gazette. Five young ladies and two young 


geatlemen received the diploma of graduation. Public sentiment fully sustains | 


the system, nor is it looked upon as a burden for the city to expend 7.53 for each 
pupil in a year, in providing the means of mental and moral growth. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 73 


Foxp pu Lac Hicu Scuoon.—From the Report of the Examining Committee, 
for the Term ending July 3, we gather that this School, under the directicn 
of Mr. S. H. Peaxzopy, fully sustains the reputation acquired under Mr, Johnson. 
Three young ladies were graduated, being the first class since the establishment 
of the school. The Committee conclude their Report by saying ‘‘ the people of 
Fond du Lac may well be proud of their Public High School, and we may expect 
soon to see them manifest their pride, by erecting a convenient and pleasant 


building for it.” 


ALBION AND M1LTON ACADEMIES.—These Institutions are also having their 
summer recreation. We have seen no account of the closing Exercises for the 
year, but we know that the Principals, Messrs. Williams and Whitford are modest 
men, and meritorious teachers, and we have good accounts of their respective 
schools. Both, we believe, are well sustained. 


MeENASHA.—No village in the State has a better school-house in its external 
appearance and general arrangement. It is not quite finished, though fully oc- 
cupied. Men of intelligence and foresight have evidently had control of School 
matters there, This school is successfully managed and well attended. A little 
gem of a school-house is built upon Doty’s Island. NegnAun has not quite so 
good a house as Menasha, but one that is every way creditable to the enterpris- 
ing people of that village. Com. 


OsHKosu.—The Teachers and Pupils of the Third Ward School, with invited 
friends, had a fine pleasure excursion to Butte des Morts, on Saturday, July 14. 
Short speeches were delivered by Rev. Mr. Tolford, Mr. Gaylord and the State 
Superintendent, who was present to enjoy the festivities of the occasion. Com. 


OconTO possesses as good school houses as any village of its size in the State. 
Mr. Gilky still retains charge of one school. The other is under the supervision 
of Misses Wheldon and Hart. Miss W. isa graduate of Racine High School.— 
The people of Oconto are determined not to be behind others in school matters. 

Com. 


Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION will meet in Boston, Aug. 21.— 
(Rather too far in one corner for a National Society to meet.) 

Tue MicuicaN STATE TEACHER’S AsSoclIaTION will meet at Ypsilanti, Aug. 21. 
The meeting will be interesting, as Michigan is wide awake in the Educational 


work, 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


BY TWO PBXPERIENCED MALE TEACHERS. Address, W. 0. Butler, Plymouth, 
Sheboygan county, Wis., or G. D. Hunt, Madison, Wis. 

ALSO—By two experienced Female Teachers, who can furnish the best references. 

Address, Miss M. L. CULVER, Hazel Green, LaFayette Co., Wis. 








WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 



































BOOK TABLE. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY ; Pictorial Edition. Springfield: G. &¢) 
Merriam. 

Whatever scholars may say, pro and con, Webster’s Dictionarics must be regardei, 
practically, as the guide to the mass of the people who use a Dictionary at all. The ty 
editions of the great Unabridged Quarto, have become so widely circulated, and so gener. 
ally approved, that they cannot easily nor for a long time to come be superseded, by any 
similar or rival work. A copy of the book is simply a necessity to all engaged in any lit. 
erary or educational pursuit, and can hardly be dispensed with, in any intelligent family. 
We propose at some future day to say something further on the subject, andin regardto 
Worcester’s Quarto, which is also a work of great labor and many merits. For the pre. 
sent we merely call attention to the advertisement of Webster’s, in the present number. 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY READERS ; By Marcivs WILLson. Nos. 1,2, 3and 4 now ready. 

New York: Harper and Brother. 1 
These beautiful Readers, which we noticed last month, are meeting with high and de- 
erved commendations, as will be seen by an advertisement in the present issue. 
THE PATHFINDER; a tale by FENNIMORE Cooper. Illustrated by F. 0. C. Darley. W, 
A. Townsend & Co., New York. 

This though the last written, is the third in the order of time of the ‘“ Leather Stocking { 
Tales,” and is not excelled in interest by either of the other tales. The scene is laid on 
the banks of the Oswego river, on lake Ontario, and among the * Thousand Islands,”’ and 
affords a fine opportunity for the author to exhibit his remarkable skill in depicting the ! 
stirring events of Indian warfare and the equally exciting incidents of life on the water. 
A specialinterest attaches to this volume from the fact that the honest, brave, simple |, 
minded Natty Bumpo fallsin love, and after passing through many bloody scenes with | 
firmness and self-possession, learns to tremble in the presence of an artless maiden. 

Bliss, Eberhard & Festner of this city, have the work for sale, and are agents for the 
forthcoming volumes of the series. Cc. 


PERIODICALS. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER, Devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanical, Education, 
IHlome Interests, General News, Markets, &c. Chicago: Published Weekly, by 
Emery & Co. (See advertisement.) 


We assume that every progressive Farmer in Wisconsin patronizes his own State Agri- 
cultural Journal, the Wisconsin Farmer, just as we assume that every progressive teacher 


takes his own State Educational Journal. But as every good teacher will wish to extend 
re ding beyond the bounds of home, so we judge that a great number of our farmers will 
Wish to take more than one Agricultural Journal. To such, we commend the Prairie 
Farmer, which they will find well filled, every week, with a great variety of useful matter, 
pertaining to the farm, garden, orchard, family circle, &c. A new volume begins with 
July, and extends through the next six months, and is offered at a low price. Farmers 
cannot easily invest a few dimes to so good advantage as in availing themselves of this 
liberal offer. 

HARPERS’ MAGAZINE, for August. Is as full of matter, and as entertaining as 
usual. Teachers should take note that it is furnished to them, together with the Educa- 
tional Bulletin, for $2,00. A new volume began with June. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, and 
ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, are as attractive as usual this month. 







